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ABSTRACT 



This report identifies policies and practices essential to 
overcoming problems with admissions to juvenile detention facilities, using 
information from the Juvenile Detention Alternatives Initiative (JDAI) . 
Chapter 1, "Why Objective Admissions Policies and Practices Are Critical to 
Detention Reform, " describes factors contributing to uncontrolled detention 
admissions practices (statutory language is vague, too many people can bring 
children in, systems often cannot distinguish between high- and low-risk 
youth, and systems lack effective quality controls). Chapter 2, "Principles 
for Effective Admissions Policies and Practices," discusses core principles 
that are central to the design and implementation of new admissions 
practices. Chapter 3, "Elements of a Structured, Objective Admissions 
Process," focuses on three basic elements: objective criteria that define 
eligibility; risk assessment to determine levels of custody required for 
detention-eligible youth; and quality control and oversight to track 
consistency, accuracy, and outcomes. Chapter 4, "Lessons Learned," presents 
key lessons learned from JDAI sites. Chapter 5, "Getting Started," explains 
five necessary steps (involve key stakeholders, examine what other sites have 
done, collect data, consider using consultants, and involve line staff in the 
change process) . A list of resources and several risk assessment instruments 
are included. (SM) 
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SERIES PREFACE 



M any years ago, Jim Casey, a founder and long-time CEO of the United 
Parcel Service, observed that his least prepared and least effective employ- 
ees were those unfortunate individuals who, for various reasons, had spent 
much of their youth in institutions, or who had been passed through multiple fos- 
ter care placements. When his success in business enabled him and his siblings to 
establish a philanthropy (named in honor of their mother, Annie E. Casey), Mr. 
Casey focused his charitable work on improving the circumstances of disadvan- 
taged children, in particular by increasing their chances of being raised in stable, 
nurturing family settings. His insight about what kids need to become healthy, 
productive citizens helps to explain the Casey Foundations historical commitment 
to juvenile justice reform. Over the past two decades, we have organized and 
funded a series of projects aimed at safely minimizing populations in juvenile cor- 
rectional facilities through fairer, better informed system policies and practices and 
the use of effective community-based alternatives. 

In December 1992, the Annie E. Casey Foundation launched a multi-year, 
multi-site project known as the Juvenile Detention Alternatives Initiative (JDAI). 
JDAI’s purpose was straightforward: to demonstrate that jurisdictions can estab- 
lish more effective and efficient systems to accomplish the purposes of juvenile 
detention. The initiative was inspired by work that we had previously funded in 
Broward County, Florida, where an extremely crowded, dangerous, and costly 
detention operation had been radically transformed. Broward County’s experience 
demonstrated that interagency collaboration and data-driven policies and pro- 
grams could reduce the numbers of kids behind bars without sacrificing public 
safety or court appearance rates. 

Our decision to invest millions of dollars and vast amounts of staff time in 
JDAI was not solely the result of Broward County’s successful pilot endeavors, 
however. It was also stimulated by data that revealed a rapidly emerging national 
crisis in juvenile detention. From 1985 to 1995, the number of youth held in 
secure detention nationwide increased by 72 percent (see Figure A). This increase 
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might be understandable if the youth 
in custody were primarily violent 
offenders for whom no reasonable 
alternative could be found. But other 
data (see Figure B) reveal that less 
than one-third of the youth in secure 
custody (in a one-day snapshot in 
1995) were charged with violent 
acts. In fact, far more kids in this 
one-day count were held for status 
offenses (and related court order vio- 
lations) and failures to comply with 
conditions of supervision than for 
dangerous delinquent behavior. 
Disturbingly, the increases in the 
numbers of juveniles held in secure 
detention facilities were severely dis- 
proportionate across races. In 1985, 
approximately 56 percent of youth in 
detention on a given day were white, 
while 44 percent were minority 
youth. By 1995, those numbers were 
reversed (see Figure C), a conse- 
quence of greatly increased detention 
rates for African-American and 
Hispanic youth over this 10-year 

i 

As juvenile detention utilization 
escalated nationally, crowded facili- 
ties became the norm rather than the 
exception. The number of facilities 




FIGURE A 

AVERAGE DAILY POPULATION OF JUVENILES IN 
U.S. PUBLIC DETENTION CENTERS, 

1985-1995 
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Source: Census of Public and Private Juvenile Detention, Correctional 
and Shelter Faciliries, 1985-1995. 



FIGURE B 

ONE-DAY COUNTS IN DETENTION FACILITIES 
BY OFFENSE CATEGORY. 1995 



Property, drugs, public order, 
,and "other”*— 37.5% 



Violent offenses — 28.6%- 



9,247 




'Status offenses and technical 
violations— 33.9% 



‘Examples of "other” include alcohol and technical violations. 

Source: Census of Public and Private Juvenile Detention, Correctional 
and Shelter Facilities, 1985-1995. 
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operating above their rated capacities rose by 642 percent, from 24 to 178, 
between 1985 and 1995 (see Figure D), and the percentage of youth held in over- 



FIGURE D 

NUMBER OF OVERCROWDED U.S. PUBLIC 
DETENTION CENTERS, 1 985-1995 
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Source: Census of Public and Private Juvenile Detention, 
Correctional and Shelter Facilities, 1985-1995. 



FIGURE E 

PERCENTAGE OF JUVENILES IN 

OVERCROWDED U.S. PUBLIC DETENTION CENTERS, 

1985-1995 




Source: Census of Public and Private Juvenile Detention, 
Correctional and Shelter Facilities, 1985-1995- 



crowded detention centers rose from 20 per- 
cent to 62 percent during the same decade (see 
Figure E). In 1994, almost 320,000 juveniles 
entered overcrowded facilities compared to 
61,000 a decade earlier. 

Crowding is not a housekeeping problem 
that simply requires facility administrators to 
put extra mattresses in day rooms when its 
time for lights out. Years of research and court 
cases have concluded that overcrowding pro- 
duces unsafe, unhealthy conditions for both 
detainees and staff. A recently published report 
by staff of the National Juvenile Detention 
Association and the Youth Law Center summa- 
rizes crowdings impact: 

Crowding affects every aspect of institu- 
tional life , from the provision of basic ser- 
vices such as food and bathroom access to 
programming, recreation , and education . 

It stretches existing medical and mental 
health resources and , at the same time , pro- 
duces more mental health and medical 
crises . Crowding places additional stress on 
the physical plant (heating, plumbing, air 
circulation) and makes it more difficult to 
maintain cleaning, laundry, and meal 
preparation . When staffing ratios fail to 
keep pace with population, the incidence of 
violence and suicidal behavior rises . In 
crowded facilities, staff invariably resort to 
increased control measures such as lock- 
downs and mechanical restraints. 2 
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Crowding also puts additional financial pressure on an already expensive pub- 
lic service. Operating costs for public detention centers more than doubled 
between 1985 and 1995, from $362 million to almost $820 million (see Figure F). 
Some of these increased operating expenses are no 
doubt due to emergencies, overtime, and other 
unbudgeted costs that result from crowding. 

JDAI was developed as an alternative to these 
trends, as a demonstration that jurisdictions 
could control their detention destinies. The ini- 
tiative had four objectives: 



to eliminate the inappropriate or unnecessary use 
of secure detention; 

to minimize failures to appear and the incidence 
of delinquent behavior; 

to redirect public finances from building new 
facility capacity to responsible alternative strate- 
gies; and 

to improve conditions in secure detention facilities. 




To accomplish these objectives, participating 
sites pursued a set of strategies to change deten- 
tion policies and practices. The first strategy was 
collaboration , the coming together of disparate juvenile justice system stakeholders 
and other potential partners (like schools, community groups, the mental health 
system) to confer, share information, develop system-wide policies, and to pro- 
mote accountability. Collaboration was also essential for sites to build a consensus 
about the limited purposes of secure detention. Consistent with professional stan- 
dards and most statutes, they agreed that secure detention should be used only to 
ensure that alleged delinquents appear in court at the proper times and to protect the 
community by minimizing serious delinquent acts while their cases are being processed. 
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Armed with a clearer sense of purpose, the sites then examined their systems’ 
operations, using objective data to clarify problems and dilemmas, and to suggest 
solutions. They changed how admissions decisions were made (to ensure that only 
high-risk youth were held), how cases were processed (particularly to reduce 
lengths of stay in secure detention), and created new alternatives to detention pro- 
grams (so that the system had more options). Each site’s detention facility was 
carefully inspected and deficiencies were corrected so that confined youth were 
held in constitutionally required conditions. Efforts to reduce disproportionate 
minority confinement, and to handle “special” detention cases (e.g., probation vio- 
lations or warrants), were also undertaken. 

In practice, these reforms proved far more difficult to implement than they are 
now to write about. We began JDAI with five sites: Cook County, IL; Milwaukee 
County, WI; Multnomah County, OR; New York City; and Sacramento County, 
CA. Just about when implementation activities were to begin, a dramatic shift 
occurred in the nations juvenile justice policy environment. High-profile cases, 
such as the killing of several tourists in Florida, coupled with reports of signifi- 
cantly increased juvenile violence, spurred both media coverage and new legisla- 
tion antithetical to JDAI’s notion that some youth might be “inappropriately or 
unnecessarily” detained. This shift in public opinion complicated matters in vir- 
tually all of the sites. Political will for the reform strategies diminished as candi- 
dates tried to prove they were tougher on juvenile crime than their opponents. 
Administrators became reluctant to introduce changes that might be perceived as 
“soft” on delinquents. Legislation was enacted that drove detention use up in sev- 
eral places. Still, most of the sites persevered. 

At the end of 1998 , three of the original sites — Cook, Multnomah, and 
Sacramento Counties — remained JDAI participants. Each had implemented a 
complex array of detention system strategies. Each could claim that they had fun- 
damentally transformed their system. Their experiences, in general, and the par- 
ticular strategies that they implemented to make their detention systems smarter, 
fairer, more efficient, and more effective, offer a unique learning laboratory for 
policymakers and practitioners who want to improve this critical component of 
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the juvenile justice system. To capture their innovations and the lessons they 
learned, we have produced this series of publications — Pathways to Juvenile 
Detention Reform . The series includes 13 monographs, all but two of which cover 
a key component of detention reform. (As for the other two monographs, one is a 
journalists account of the initiative, while the other describes Florida’s efforts to 
replicate Broward County’s reforms statewide.) A complete list of the titles in the 
Pathways series is provided at the end of this publication. 

By the end of 1999, JDAI’s evaluators, the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, will have completed their analyses of the project, including quanti- 
tative evidence that will clarify whether the sites reduced reliance on secure deten- 
tion without increasing rearrest or failure-to-appear rates. Data already available, 
some of which was used by the authors of these monographs, indicate that they 
did, in spite of the harsh policy environment that drove detention utilization up 
nationally. 

For taking on these difficult challenges, and for sharing both their successes and 
their failures, the participants in the JDAI sites deserve sincere thanks. At a time 
when kids are often disproportionately blamed for many of society’s problems, these 
individuals were willing to demonstrate that adults should and could make impor- 
tant changes in their own behavior to respond more effectively to juvenile crime. 

Bart Lubow 

Senior Associate and Initiative Manager 
The Annie E. Casey Foundation 

Notes 

1 In 1985, white youth were detained at the rate of 45 per 100,000, while African-American and Hispanic 

rates were 114 and 73, respectively. By 1995, rates for whites had decreased by 13 percent, while the 
rates for African-Americans (180 percent increase) and Hispanics (140 percent increase) had skyrock- 
eted. Wordes, Madeline and Sharon M. Jones. 1998. “Trends in Juvenile Detention and Steps Toward 
Reform,” Crime and Delinquency 44(4): 544-560. 

2 Burrell, Sue, et. ah, Crowding in Juvenile Detention Centers: A Problem-Solving Manual, National Juvenile 

Detention Association and Youth Law Center, Richmond, KY, prepared for the U.S. Department of 
Justice, Department of Justice Programs, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(December 1998), at 5-6. 
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WHY OBJECTIVE ADMISSIONS POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES ARE CRITICAL TO 
DETENTION REFORM 



M ost experts and virtually all professional standards indicate that secure 
juvenile detention should be used to accomplish two purposes: (1) to 
ensure that alleged delinquents appear in court and (2) to minimize the 
risk of serious reoffending while current charges are being adjudicated. Others, 
such as the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, have stated very 
clearly what detention should not be used for: “An effective juvenile justice system 
does not use detention as a sanction.” 1 

Despite these very narrow purposes, many of the approximately 600,000 youth 
admitted to secure juvenile detention centers in the United States annually are 
charged with non-violent crimes or with violations of technical rules imposed for 
underlying offenses that would not even be prosecutable if they were adults (see 
Figure 1). Moreover, most of these youth are detained for very brief periods. 

Though the average length of stay 
in detention nationally was approx- 
imately 15 days in 1994, the major- 
ity of all admissions were released 
within five days. 

Locking up so many alleged 
delinquents for low-level offenses 
and for very short stays means that 
many juvenile justice systems are 
using their detention beds for pur- 
poses often unrelated to detentions 
purposes. They are, furthermore, also depriving children of their liberty, disrupt- 
ing family and community ties, and labeling perhaps temporarily mischievous 
youth unnecessarily. Finally, and in many places most importantly, these systems 
are creating their own crowding problems. Juvenile justice professionals know that 



FIGURE 1 

ONE-DAY COUNTS IN DETENTION FACILITIES 
BY OFFENSE CATEGORY, 1995 



Violent offenses— 28.6% 




Property, drugs, public order, 
and "other"*— 37.5% 



Status offenses and technical 
violations — 33.9% 



‘Examples of “other” include alcohol and technical violations. 

Source: Census of Public and Private Juvenile Detention, Correctional and Shelter Facilities. 



two factors determine facility population levels — admissions and lengths of stay. A 
jurisdiction that wants to avoid or end crowding in a secure detention facility must 
either reduce the numbers of youth who enter it, or lower the average time youth 
spend in it, or both. (For detailed discussions regarding length-of-stay reduction 
strategies, see Reducing Unnecessary Delay: Innovations in Case Processing in this 
series.) 

Why are so many kids being admitted to secure detention centers unnecessar- 
ily or inappropriately? A variety of factors contribute to uncontrolled detention 
admissions practices. 

1. The Statutory Language is Vague: Though most state statutes delineate pur- 
poses for which secure juvenile detention is authorized, the language of these laws 
is often so broad that almost any arrested youth can be detained for almost any 
reason. Its not uncommon to hear practitioners explain that they detained a youth 
“to teach him a lesson” or “to get him an assessment.” These explanations, how- 
ever benign, have little to do with detentions intended purposes. Such practices 
persist, in significant part, because relevant laws or regulations are too imprecise to 
guard against them. 

2. Too Many People Have Keys to the Facility: While not literally true, in prac- 
tice more than just police agencies send or bring youth to juvenile detention cen- 
ters. For example, in many jurisdictions, probation and parole departments, child 
welfare agencies, mental health facilities, immigration officials — even schools — 
bring kids to detention centers. If there are very broad criteria for using detention 
and lots of agencies that traditionally identify youth for detention, its easy to 
understand how many inappropriate admissions result. 

3. Systems Often Can't Distinguish Between High- and Low-Risk Youth: If 
detention admissions are supposed to be reserved for kids who are likely either to 
reoffend (while their case is pending) or fail to appear in court, systems need ways 
to assess these risks. Most places, however, lack reliable, standardized techniques 
for making these determinations, relying instead on subjective assessments made 
by individuals who are given few, if any, standards by which to make their judg- 
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ments. As a result, some very dangerous youth may be released to the community, 
and lots of relatively low- risk youngsters end up needlessly confined. 

4. Juvenile Detention Systems Lack Effective Quality Controls: To ensure that 
the correct kids are detained and released is a complicated task. Yet most juvenile 
justice systems go about this business without routine supervisory reviews of 
detention decisions, without sufficient defense capacity to ensure that the letter of 
the law is upheld, or without data that clarifies the effectiveness of the jurisdictions 
practices. 

This report was written to identify the policies and practices essential to over- 
come these and related problems. The experiences of the JDAI sites, as well as pio- 
neering detention reform jurisdictions like Broward County, Florida, indicate that 
it is both necessary and possible to overhaul detention admissions policies and prac- 
tices. Their innovations improved system effectiveness, saved taxpayer dollars, and 
altered outcomes for children. These changes, moreover, proved to be essential 
building blocks for other detention system reforms. For example, without revised 
admissions policies and practices, new alternatives to detention programs would 
have been improperly utilized and conditions of confinement would not have 
improved. The examples and suggestions that follow should help interested juris- 
dictions to eliminate arbitrary and wasteful practices and to replace them with ratio- 
nal, fair, efficient, and effective ways to make these critical decisions about youth. 

This report will begin by reviewing core principles that are central to the design 
and implementation of new admissions practices. Then, detailed discussions of the 
essential elements of a structured, objective approach will be presented, relying on 
the experiences of JDAI and other sites. We will then review some of the key 
lessons that emerged from these experiences before concluding with a section on 
how to get started with similar reforms in your own jurisdiction. 

Note 

1 Bilchik, Shay, “Objectives of an Effective Juvenile Justice System,” Office of Juvenile Justice and 

Deliquency Prevention Bulletin , Washington, DC, 1998. 



PRINCIPLES FOR EFFECTIVE ADMISSIONS 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



T he experiences of the JDAI sites and other jurisdictions engaged in juvenile 
detention reform have surfaced a set of core principles essential to revising 
admissions policies and practices. 

1. Admissions policies, practices, and instruments must be based upon a clear 
understanding of the purposes of detention. When policymakers and staff are not 
clear about the limited purposes of detention, it is very difficult to design an 
admissions policy that is uniform, fair, and related to the outcomes the system is 
trying to accomplish. For example, if staff do not accept and act upon the notion 
that detention use must be tied to risk of non-appearance or rearrest, there is noth- 
ing to preclude them from putting kids in custody to “teach them a lesson” or “to 
have them assessed.” Moreover, effective admissions practices should be based 
upon the principle of using the least restrictive alternative necessary to ensure that 
the youth appear in court and remain arrest-free pending adjudication. 

2. Effective admissions policies and practices rely on objective criteria to distin- 
guish between youth who are likely to flee or commit new crimes and those who 
are not. Eliminating subjectivity and inconsistency and replacing it with objective 
decision-making should be a major goal of any admissions reforms. Absent objec- 
tive approaches, high-risk offenders may be released and low-risk offenders 
detained. Such practices endanger public safety, waste public resources, and under- 
mine confidence in the juvenile justice system. 

3. Good admissions practices rely on a structured decision-making process to 
ensure timely, consistent screening. Applying objective standards simply won’t 
work effectively or efficiently if the process for making decisions is unstructured, 
haphazard, or lacking authority. Clear designation of responsibility, specific time 
frames, supervisory review, and high-quality documentation are necessary compo- 
nents of reformed admissions practices. These traits ensure that all parties — from 




police to the courts — know what happens when a youth is brought to the deten- 
tion center. These same qualities also minimize the chances that youth get “lost in 
the cracks” or that important decisions are delayed. 

4. Data are essential to the design, implementation, and sustainability of effec- 
tive admissions practices. The importance of timely, accurate data to the planning 
and implementation of admissions practices cannot be over-emphasized. Such 
data are needed to design objective risk assessment instruments that can distin- 
guish between high- and low-risk youth. Data are also essential to monitor the 
application of such instruments, for example, to determine whether staff are scor- 
ing cases accurately or whether particular intake workers are using overrides 
unnecessarily. Finally, data analyses are the only way to determine whether the new 
admissions practices are accomplishing their intended purposes of minimizing fail- 
ure-to-appear and pre-adjudicatory rearrests. The availability of these outcome 
data, moreover, will enable system officials to continuously refine the admissions 
practices to maximize success. 

5. Effective implementation of objective admissions practices requires the sup- 
port of the systems key stakeholders and line staff Implementing reforms based 
on objective standards, rather than the often unbridled, subjective discretion com- 
mon to many intake operations, is bound to meet resistance. Trying to introduce 
these new approaches in the face of this opposition is a formula for failure. If police 
departments do not agree to new eligibility criteria, for example, they can under- 
mine political support for the reforms by claiming they are “soft on crime.” 
Similarly, if judges don’t endorse the use of risk assessment instruments to deter- 
mine who is admitted, they will be unwilling to authorize intake workers to release 
low-risk youth. Finally, many times line staff interpret new, objective approaches 
as attacks on their judgment and professional abilities. Overcoming these concerns 
requires regular meetings, training, and effective use of data to demonstrate the 
new approach’s value. Once the new system is implemented, the benefits of these 
objective processes need to be continuously reinforced through routine reports and 
other forms of feedback. 
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6. An objective admissions system requires constant monitoring and quality 
control. Effective admissions practices rely on regular monitoring and quality con- 
trol to track both the consistency of intake decisions and the accuracy of the assess- 
ments. Automated screening instruments, routine data analyses, and supervisory 
oversight are the main tools needed to ensure that policies and instruments are 
applied appropriately and accurately. This quality control will also surface problems 
with the system that call for adjustments or that should be topics of ongoing 
training. 
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ELEMENTS OF A STRUCTURED, OBJECTIVE 
ADMISSIONS PROCESS 



T he experiences of sites that have successfully changed their approach to 
admitting youth to juvenile detention highlight three basic elements: 
(1) objective criteria that define eligibility; (2) risk assessment to determine 
the level of custody that detention-eligible youth require; and (3) quality control 
and oversight to track consistency, accuracy, and outcomes. 

A. Objective Criteria That Define Eligibility 

Eligibility for secure juvenile detention is typically defined in state statute. 
However, most states use very broad and subjective criteria that allow admission 
of almost any child, for almost any infraction or offense. As noted earlier, nation- 
al data (see Figure 1) indicate that, on any given day, about 71 percent of youth in 
detention are charged with nonviolent acts or technical probation violations. 
Objective admissions criteria will help jurisdictions to eliminate inappropriate 
admissions of low-risk cases by clarifying for police, judges, and intake staff who 
is and is not eligible in accordance with clearly delineated characteristics. These cri- 
teria are based primarily on the seriousness of the alleged delinquent act or other 
variables indicative of risk, such as the fact that the youth has absconded from a 
placement program or has a warrant pending. 

There are two basic ways that have been used to develop or improve detention 
eligibility criteria: revisions to state statute and judicial orders. Examples of each 
follow. Neither is foolproof, each presents dilemmas for the police and intake staff, 
and both are subject to changing political fortunes. 

1. Statutory Criteria. In Florida, the legislature adopted objective criteria — devel- 
oped initially as part of detention reforms in Broward County — as part of a 
statewide juvenile justice reform package in 1989. Prior to these changes, state 
criteria authorized detention of any child “who presented a clear and present 
danger to himself or others” or “any violation of law or court order” and allowed 
detention to be used as “punishment” by way of judicial contempt. Absent other 
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clarifying language, virtually any youth could be detained prior to the 1989 statu- 
tory changes. 

The new statutory language restricted the placement of juveniles in secure 
detention unless there was a risk of non-appearance or of serious reoffending 
prior to adjudication. The relevant provision of legislative intent stated: 

that detention under the provisions of part 1 of this chapter be used only when 
less restrictive interim placement alternatives prior to adjudication and disposi- 
tion are not appropriate. It is further the intent of the Legislature that decisions 
to detain be based in part on a prudent assessment of risk , and that decisions to 
detain be limited to situations where there is clear and compelling evidence that 
a child presents a danger to himself or the community \ presents a risk of failing to 
appear ; or is likely to commit a subsequent law violation prior to adjudication 
and disposition. 1 

In accordance with this statement of intent, the Florida Legislature enacted a 
provision to prohibit the use of secure detention in certain instances. The relevant 
section reads as follows: 

A child alleged to have committed a delinquent act should not be placed in secure 
detention for the following reasons : 

1. To punish, treat or rehabilitate the child. 

2. To allow a parent to avoid his or her legal responsibility. 

3. To permit more convenient administrative access to the juvenile. 

4. To facilitate further interrogation or investigation. 

5. Due to lack of more appropriate facilities. 2 

These statutory changes also identified offenses that could not result in deten- 
tion (e.g., low-level misdemeanors and traffic offenses). If a police officer brought 
a youth to the secure facility based upon such charges, intake staff now had an 
authoritative basis for refusing to take custody. The new statute further indicated 
that an eligible delinquent could be placed in secure detention only based upon 
the risk assessment guidelines set forth in another section. (A detailed discussion 
of risk assessment practices begins on page 25.) 
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